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THE MESSAGES OF THE PSALMS 
PSALM 137 



PROFESSOR JOHN E. McFADYEN 
Knox College, Toronto, Canada 



1. By the rivers of Babylon, 
There we sat down, yea, we wept, 
When we remembered Zion. 

2. Upon the willows in the midst thereof 
We hanged up our harps. 

3. For there they that led us captive 

required 0} us songs, 
And they that wasted us required of us 

mirth, saying, 
Sing us one of the songs 0} Zion. 

4. How shall we sing Jehovah's song 
In a foreign land? 

5. If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, 
Let my right hand forget her skill. 

6. Let my tongue cleave to the roof of my 

mouth, 
If I remember thee not; 
If I prefer not Jerusalem 
Above my chief joy. 

7. Remember, O Jehovah, against the 

children of Edom 
The day of Jerusalem; 
Who said, Rase it, rase it, 
Even to the foundation thereof. 

8. O daughter of Babylon, that art to be 

destroyed, 
Happy shall he be, that rewardeth thee 
As thou hast served us. 
q. Happy shall he be, that taketh and 
dasheth thy little ones 
Against the rock. 

— Revised Version. 



By Babylon's streams — 'twas there that 
[we sat down and wept, 

when we remembered Zion: 
Upon the willows in their midst 

hanged we our lyres. 

For there did those who dragged us away 

require of us notes of song, 
And of our dancers festive glee: 

'Sing us one of the songs of Zion.' 

How can we sing Jehovah's songs 

in a foreign land ? 
If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, 

let my right hand deny (its service). 

Let my tongue cleave to my palate, 
if I remember thee not, 
if I esteem not Jerusalem 
my sovereign joy. 

Remember thou, Jehovah, unto the sons 
of Edom 
Jerusalem's day, 

who commanded, Lay bare, lay bare, 
even to the base therein. 

O daughter of Babylon, thou doomed 

one, 

happy he that pays thee back 

for what thou hast wrought on us. 
Happy he that takes and dashes 

thy children against the rocks. 

— Canon Cheyne's translation. 
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The scene is one of indescribable pathos. The exile is over, but 
it is not long over; it has burned itself as with a hot iron into the 
exiles' memory, and they will carry it with them to their graves. 
The psalm seems to reflect the conditions of the situation immediately 
after the return from exile. The memory of Babylon is as fresh as 
it is hateful. Jerusalem has not long risen from her ruins, and the 
thought of the Edomites wakes as fearful a storm in those broken 
hearts as the memory of the Babylonians. 

Let us look at the scene more closely. The exiles of Judah, after 
working as slaves all the day long for their Babylonian masters, go 
out in the evening to the banks of the canals to solace themselves 
with music and song — for they had both in the land from which they 
came. They lift up their eyes, but they see no hills, nothing but the 
level monotony of the plains intersected by canals; and the contrast 
makes their highland hearts sore. The rippling of the water lulls 
them into a still more melancholy mood. They would think of what 
they had suffered and what they had lost, and their sorrow, unlike 
Saul's, grew too deep to be comforted by song. They thought of 
Zion, and they wept. Jerusalem, the hill-girt city, with the moun- 
tains round about her like an army of God; Jerusalem, the compact 
city, to which the tribes of Jehovah had gone up — the memory of 
it was too much. The tears came into their eyes. They had taken 
down their harps to comfort their sore hearts, but they hung them up 
again. For how could they sing in such a place ? A song of Jehovah 
in a land that was not his would be a mockery. Some of them are 
summoned — it may be to a banquet, to amuse their conquerors by 
singing their native songs. But no ! cost what it might, they would 
not thus be false to their traditions or insult the memory of the city 
they loved so well. They might be forced to work, but they could not 
be forced to sing. And there may have been many a song which 
they could not sing. How the Babylonians would have laughed, had 
they sung such a song as they afterward sang: "Jehovah hath done 
great things for us, and we are glad!" Their mouths were stopped. 
They would not sing in response to an inquisitive or brutal demand. 
Zion's songs were for Zion's children ; the psalms of Jehovah were for 
those who loved and worshiped him. They had a fine sense of 
religious congruity, and they were prepared to suffer for it. They 
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would expose neither their city nor their God to the mocker}' of those 
who worshiped another god. 

These men were not ashamed of their country. Her capital city 
lay in ruins; yet they remembered and loved her, and prayed that 
they might lose the cunning of tongue and right hand, should the day 
ever come when they would forget Jerusalem. "If I forget thee, O 
Jerusalem, may my right hand wither, and never strike the harp 
again: may my tongue cleave to my mouth, and never utter a song 
any more !" Jerusalem was higher than the psalmist's highest joy — 
that is the key to the extraordinary variety and rapid change of feeling 
that runs throughout the psalm. It explains the tears with which 
they hung their harps upon the tree, the strength of resolution with 
which they refused the request of their tormentors, and finally the 
passionate curse with which the psalm closes. They love Jerusalem 
too dearly and with too human a heart to be able to see her razed to 
the ground without a cry to their God for vengeance; for they offer 
a solemn and deliberate prayer to God to remember and avenge. The 
unfeeling Babylonians and the malicious Edomites — happy, happy 
shall be the man who will give you what you deserve, who will seize 
your little children and dash them to pieces against the rocks ! 

The psalm is marked by a quite extraordinary vividness; it is 
vivid in its tenderness, vivid in its tenor. It shows what a strange 
thing the human heart is. The soft, plaintive music of the earlier 
half leaps swiftly into a rapid and more passionate measure, and ends 
at last in a crash of discords. Of the many thoughts which the psalm 
suggests, three may be singled out for brief consideration : 

i . The sense oj religious congruity. — " How shall we sing Jehovah's 
song in a strange land?" There are times and places where sacred 
song is inappropriate. Jehovah's song must not be sung to gratify 
a cruel or even a vulgar curiosity. It cannot be sung in Babylon. 
Those who understand it, and who could sing it with feeling, cannot 
sing it there; they know that it will fall on hard hearts and irrespon- 
sive ears, and they refuse to sing merely to satisfy coarse demand. 
There are many obvious applications of this truth; the most obvious 
is that sacred song is not for a secular atmosphere — that it has a 
higher function than the titillation of dainty ears; that, as it can be 
well sung only by those who love Zion, so it can be appreciated only 
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by those who share the spirit of the singer. There is a rebuke here 
to the spirit in which much of our church music is sung and listened 
to, and a rebuke to the spirit which characterizes many a so-called 
sacred concert. Jehovah's song simply cannot be sung in a strange 
land; it is not for the Babylonians. 

2. True patriotism. — This is a word the meaning of which is being 
forgotten by the modern world. Not that men are not proud of their 
country, but that they too much forget what are the conditions 
which justify such pride. It is often only another form of the worship 
of success; if we were asked why we were proud, we should point 
to her mines and her fields, her lakes and her seas, her trade, and her 
commerce. But the country on which this psalmist spent such a 
passion of love had none of those things; her chief city had been 
"razed, razed, down to the very foundations." Yet it was of this 
overthrown and unpromising city that he said: "If I forget thee, 
O Jerusalem, may my right hand wither, and may my tongue cleave 
to my mouth." Vbi bene, ibi patria — that is the motto of too many 
today. But the land of a true patriot is not only the country in which 
he makes his money and pays his taxes; it is the place which made 
him the man he is. When he sits down by the waters of Babylon, 
tears may well come into his eyes as he thinks of Zion. "If I forget 
thee, O Jerusalem!" Jerusalem was the city of religion, of Jehovah, 
of the temple; that was why it was so dear — even in its dust and 
ruins. A man is no patriot who in his prosperity forgets the country 
in which he learned to pray and name the name of God. 

3. The passionate resentment of wrong. — There is something fear- 
ful about the uncontrolled passion of the last section of this psalm. 
It is not uncontrollable; it is deliberate. It is a solemn prayer to 
God for vengeance: with deliberate passion it extols the happiness 
of the man who will do things at which whosoever reads today must 
shudder. Now no apologete who understands his task would dream 
of justifying this. It is the passionate cry of a very tender and a very 
human heart provoked beyond all endurance by the cruelty of strangers 
and of kinsmen. It is intelligible to everyone who has ever suffered 
wrong, and the Bible is the dearer to us for the passion that throbs 
through it. Verily it was not written by angels, but by men whose 
patience had its limits, and who were tempted and tried in all points 
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like as we are. But this is not the spirit of him who rebuked the 
vindictive temper of his disciples when they appealed to the example 
of a great prophet, who gave his life for the unworthy, and who 
prayed, "Father, forgive them." This passion, startling in a book of 
sacred song, is not a divine thing; but it has for us in these modern 
days a tragic warning. Why was so fearful a cry wrung from so 
tender a heart ? It was because of the unprovoked cruelty of Babylon 
and Edom; that is, of strangers and friends. Love of conquest, 
greed of gain, drove Babylon against the west, creating for many 
horrors untold; and Edom, who should have played a brother's part, 
looked on the suffering with savage delight. Is the situation very 
different today? If labor has cursed capital, it has often been 
because capital has oppressed labor; and can we wonder that men 
harbor vengeance in their hearts when those whom they should have 
been able to call their brethren laugh their malicious laugh in the 
day of their defeat ? If the luxury and progress of one class has some- 
times meant the misery and despair of another, we cannot wonder 
that murmurs have become curses and curses blows. When so 
passionate a cry as that of this psalm is forced from honest hearts, it 
is time to search with all solemnity into the causes and to expose and 
correct them where and as we can, lest God, who is always patient 
but never forgetful, at last answer the prayer of the oppressed, and 
deal with the oppressor as he had dealt with them. 



